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Dance  Index  has,  in  most  cases,  expressed 
a documentary  rather  than  an  appreciative 
function.  Dancing,  and  particularly  theatri- 
cal dancing,  has  few  places  where  it  can  be 
annotated  or  recorded,  except  as  attached 
to  the  commercial  theatre,  and  since  our 
space  is  limited  we  justify  our  existence  by 
unique  services,  which  are  usually  factual 
and  archival. 

However,  as  with  the  Nijinsky  Album 
(March,  1943),  described  by  Edwin  Denby, 
and  the  provocative  study  of  Isadora  Dun- 
can (January,  1942),  by  John  Martin,  we 
have  also  turned  to  the  imaginative  treat- 
ment of  impressive  figures. 

One  might  almost  think  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  of  Anna  Pavlova,  and  if  in- 
deed there  remained  a few  more  phrases, 
the  photographer  would  be  more  eloquent 
than  the  writer. 

Of  the  ordinary  critic,  this  might  be  true. 
But  Marianne  Moore  is  an  extraordinary 
artist,  and  a poet.  The  precision  of  her  mi- 
croscopic and  lyric  observation,  her  passion 
for  the  essence  and  referance  of  insects, 
flowers  and  birds,  renders  her  a worthy  an- 
atomist of  the  Dragonfly,  the  California 
Poppy  and  the  Swan. 


Dancing,  to  be  recalled  communicatively, 
requires  either  word  or  picture.  Neither  can 
create  a complete  recapture  of  vanished 
movements,  but  each  complements  the  other 
towards  a more  comprehensive  seizure  of  the 
lost  act.  Words,  in  the  hands  of  poets,  as 
well  as  the  camera  at  the  use  of  artists,  are 
always  capable  of  an  extension  to  accom- 
modate that  technical  analysis  which  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  rare. 

Poets  of  comparable  quality  bring  to  great 
dancing,  as  well  as  to  music  and  theatre,  the 
care  and  dignity,  that  the  arts  demand. 
Theophile  Gauthier,  prince  of  cameos  and 
enamels,  preserves  for  us  the  glories  of  the 
Romantic  epoch  in  his  ironic  solicitude,  as 
G.  B.  Shaw  gives  us  the  concert  and  opera 
of  the  later  century,  and  as  Gordon  Graig 
did  for  the  stage  of  his  time. 

That  is  why  we  have  asked  Miss  Moore  to 
glance  with  us  at  these  fragrant  pictures  of 
Pavlova,  which  many  of  us  must  remember 
with  a pang  too  strong  for  words,  but  which 
an  entire  generation  of  dancers  grown  up 
since  her  death,  has  never  seen,  and  may  see 
here,  clearly  if  tragically  faintly,  through  the 
mosaic  of  a poet’s  cautious  enjoyment. 

L.  K. 


COVER:  Portrait  cf  Pavlova  (St.  Petersburg,  1906) 
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LEFT,  IN  DON  QUIXOTE;  RIGHT,  IN  PAQUITA  (ST.  PETERSBURG,  1910) 


IN  FOUR  EARLY  DIVERTISSEMENTS  (ST.  PETERSBURG,  1906) 


TOP,  IN  AUTUMN  BACCHANALE  (WITH  NOVIKOFF)  AND  GISELLE;  BOTTOM  IN  COQUETTERIES  DE  COLUMBINE 
AND  PRACTICE  COSTUME 


TOP,  IN  VALSE  CAPRICE  WITH  NOVIKOFF  (1910);  AND  BOTTOM,  AT  REHEARSAL  WITH  STIER,  SMALENS,  CLUS- 
TINE  AND  VOLININ  (NEW  YORK,  1917) 


IN  RONDINO  (NEW  YORK,  1914) 


■ . 


THREE  POSES  FROM  THE  DRAGONFLY  (NEW  YORK, 
1914) 


THREE  POSES  FROM  THE  SWAN  (ABOVE,  1914;  BELOW,  1924) 


TOP,  IN  THE  FADING  ROSE;  BOTTOM,  IN  ORIENTAL  DANCE  (HOLLYWOOD,  1924) 


IN  THE  GAVOHE  PAVLOVA  (WITH  VOLININ) 
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PAVLOVA  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TWELVE 


“To  enter  the  School  of  the  Imperial  Ballet 
is  to  enter  a convent  whence  frivolity  is  ban- 
ned, and  where  merciless  discipline  reigns,” 
Pavlova  tells  us  in  the  autobiographic  minia- 
ture entitled  Pages  of  My  Life.  In  keeping 
with  that  statement  was  her  ability  to  regard 
genius  as  a trust,  concerning  which  vanity 
would  be  impossible.  “My  successes,”  she  said, 
are  “due  to  my  ceaseless  labour  and  to  the 
merits  of  my  teachers.”  And  yet,  whereas  the 
impression  of  security  she  gave,  could  have 
been  the  result  of  an  exacting  discipline,  for 
there  have  been  virtuosi  whose  dancing  was 
flawless,  she  was  compelling  because  of  spir- 


itual force  that  did  not  need  to  be  mystery, 
she  so  affectionately  informed  her  technique 
with  poetry'. 

Something  of  this,  we  see  in  the  photograph 
of  her  taken  at  the  age  of  twelve, — in  the 
erectness  of  the  head;  the  absolutely  horizon- 
tal brows  indicating  power  of  self-denial;  the 
eyes  dense  with  imagination  and  sombred  by 
solicitude;  the  hair  severely  competent;  the 
dress,  dainty  more  than  proud.  “We  were 
poor — very  poor  indeed”;  “my  father  having 
died  two  years  after  my  birth,”  she  says  of 
childhood  days  with  her  mother  in  the  coun- 
try. “Bareheaded,  and  clad  in  an  old  cotton 
frock,  I often  would  explore  the  woods  close 
by  the  cottage.  I enjoyed  the  mysterious  aspect 
of  the  cloisterlike  alleys  under  the  fir-trees” 
and  “at  times  I wove  myself  a wreath  of  wild- 
flowers  and  imagined  myself  to  be  the  Beauty' 
asleep  in  her  enchanted  castle.” 

Here  are  contrasts,  romance  unharmed  by 
poverty  and  dreams  that  were  ardor,  recogniz- 
able in  the  very  titles  of  parts  danced  in  later 
years : the  Butterfly,  the  Dragon-fly,  the  Snow- 
flake, Crystal  Clear  Spring,  Fleur  de  Lys’s 
Friend,  Giselle  “the  new  born  fairy,  daughter 
of  the  breeze.”  And  as  told  by  the  memoir 
further  on,  “In  countries  abroad,  it  was  said 
there  was  ‘something  novel’  in  my  dancing. 
Yet  what  I had  done  was  merely  to  subordi- 
nate its  physical  elements  to  a psychological 
concept:  over  the  matter-of-fact  aspects  of 
dancing — that  is,  dancing  per  se — I have  at- 
tempted to  throw  a spiritual  veil  of  poetry.  . . .” 
So  above  all,  it  is  affection  for  beauty  that  is 
unmistakable, — which  one  might  define  as  rev- 
ery  which  was  reverence.  Indeed  in  her  “very 
first  motion”  wrote  Rene  Jean,  “she  seems  about 
to  embrace  the  whole  world”;  world  being  a 
term  precise  in  more  than  the  immediate  sense, 
for  in  her  dancing  with  persons,  remoteness 
marked  her  every  attitude.  It  is  the  uncontam- 
inated innocence  of  her  fervor  that  is  really 
her  portrait  in  the  pose  in  which  she  is  pro- 
tectingly  entwined  with  an  actual  swan, — 
guarding  and  adoring  what  is  almost  a men- 
ace. Again  the  paradox  of  spirit  contradictory 
with  fact,  in  the  autumn  Bacchanal, — her  fing- 
ers resting  as  a leaf  might  have  come  to  rest ; 
and  as  the  Dragon-fly,  she  inclines  the  point 
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of  the  left  wing  toward  her  head  by  the  mer- 
est incurving  touch  of  the  fingers  from  below, 
as  if  there  were  on  it  silver-dust  or  dew  that 
must  not  be  disturbed, — while  controlling  the 
right  wing  by  curving  it  over  the  wrist,  with 
thumb  and  finger  meeting  upon  the  firmly  held 
edge — though  just  within  it.  These  truthful 
hands,  the  most  sincere  the  least  greedy  im- 
aginable, are  indeed  “like  priests,  a sacerdotal 
gravity  impressed  upon  their  features” ; yet — 
as  noticed  by  Cyril  Beaumont — they  “were  a 
little  large  for  her  arms,  and  the  fingers  in- 
clined to  be  thick”;  so  the  illusion  of  grace — 
though  not  accidental — must  have  been  a con- 
comitant of  her  subconscious  fire;  her  ex- 
pression, Mr.  Beaumont  continues,  being  as 
“changeable  as  the  very  face  of  nature;  her 
body  responding  to  the  mood  of  a dance  as  a 
tuning-fork  vibrates  to  a blow” : and  in  the 
fervently  loyal  reminiscences  of  her  by  Victor 
Dandre,  her  husband,  we  find  that,  losing  pa- 
tience with  the  lack  of  individuality  in  her 
dancers,  she  would  say  to  them,  “Why  do  you 
go  about  expressing  nothing?  Cry  when  you 
want  to  cry  and  laugh  when  you  want  to 
laugh.” 

Her  feet,  remarkable  for  the  power  of  the 
ankle,  their  high  arch,  and  “toes  of  steel,” 
made  her  pizzicati  on  tip-toe,  and  steadily  held 
pauses,  possible;  but  not  easy,  as  noted  by  Mr. 
Dandre,  since  her  long  main  toe,  by  which  the 
whole  weight  of  her  body  had  to  be  borne, 
did  not  provide  the  squared  support  of  the 
more  level  toes  of  the  somewhat  typically 
thickset  virtuoso.  Yet  “when  standing  on  one 
toe,  she  could  change  her  entire  balance,” 
Andre  Oliveroff  says,  “by  moving  the  muscles 
of  her  instep.  This  may  seem  a small  thing 
but  it  was  one  of  the  many  that  contributed 
to  her  dancing  the  perpetual  slight  novelty 
that  made  it  impossible  for  an  instant  to  tire 
of  watching  her.” 

“She  is,  I think,  the  most  sincere  woman  it 
ever  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet,”  was 
the  feeling  of  Theodore  Stier,  musical  director 
for  her  during  sixteen  years;  “sincere  with 
herself  as  with  others”;  and  this  doubly  un- 
deceived honesty  was  accompanied  in  her  by 
logic.  She  did  not  admire  Degas  because  he 
had  delineated  attitudes,  not  movement;  and 
when  inventing  three  social  dances — the  Pav- 


lowana,  the  Gavotte  Renaissance  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Gavotte  Pavlova),  and  the 
Czarina  Waltz — she  took  precaution  that  every 
step  and  pose  should  be  within  the  ability  of 
the  average  dancer.  Her  utter  straightness  of 
spirit  was  matched  by  an  incapacity  for  sub- 
terfuge that  is  all  but  spectacular;  as  when  in 
speaking  of  stage-fright  she  admitted  that  each 
time  before  an  appearance  she  was  subject  to 
it,  and  “this  emotion,”  she  said,  “instead  of 
decreasing  with  time,  becomes  stronger  and 
stronger.  For  I am  increasingly  conscious  of 
. . . my  responsibilities.” 

“Her  feet  are  light  as  wings,  her  rhythm 
speaks  of  dreams,”  has  been  said  by  many  in 
many  ways;  but  if  dreams  are  to  transform  us, 
there  must  be  power  behind  them  and  in  Pav- 
lova the  tirelessly  unself-sparing  dynamo,  will- 
power, by  which  she  was  to  be  incommoded 
and  to  incommode  others,  made  itself  felt  when 
she  was  not  more  than  eight.  To  celebrate 
Christmas,  she  was — for  the  first  time — on 
her  way  to  the  Maryinsky  Theatre  with  her 
mother,  and  inquiring  what  they  were  to  see, 
was  told,  “You  are  going  to  enter  fairy-land.” 
“When  we  left  the  theatre,”  she  says,  “I  was 
living  in  a dream.  I kept  thinking  of  the  day 
when  I should  make  my  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  in  the  part  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.” 
Begging  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  School  of 
the  Imperial  Ballet,  and  refused  by  her  mo- 
ther, she  then  says,  “It  was  only  a few  days 
later,  wondering  at  my  firmness  of  purpose, 
that  she  complied  with  my  desire  and  took  me 
to  see  the  Director  of  the  School.”  Deferred 
by  him  until  she  was  ten,  since  no  child  might 
be  admitted  earlier,  she  persevered  after  two 
years  in  persuading  her  mother  to  request  ad- 
mittance again,  and  was  accepted.  However 
tiring  a journey  might  have  been,  “it  was  rare 
for  her  to  go  to  her  hotel  in  a town  where 
she  was  to  appear,  before  visiting  the  theatre,” 
says  Mr.  Stier,  and  in  the  draughtiness  of  a 
darkened  stage,  she  would  practise  while  others 
rested.  At  rehearsal  she  was  a “relentless  task- 
master,” we  are  told.  Mr.  Dandre  says,  “She 
was  firm  because  she  knew  she  was  right.”  The 
word  “firm”  again;  indeed  ANNA  PAVLOWA 
THE  INCOMPARABLE  PRIMA  BALLERI- 
NA ASSOLUTA  stamped  in  violet  on  the  back 
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of  one  of  her  St.  Petersburg  photographs,  is 
part  of  the  likeness. 

Will  power  has  its  less  noble  concomitant, 
wilfulness,  and  although  Pavlova  could  not 
be  convinced  on  occasion,  that  she  was  mis- 
taken in  giving  aid  to  an  impostor  she  pitied, 
or  that  she  should  desist  from  an  over-impe- 
tuosity that  she  might  repent  of,  she  “did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  cynicism.” 
“Better  thrice  imposed  on,”  she  said,  “than 
turn  the  empty  away;.  . . it  is  so  easy  to  for- 
give people  who  must  find  it  hard  to  forgive 
themselves.”  Wilful  and  will-powerful  though 
she  was,  however,  a modest  deference  of  atti- 
tude was  so  natural  to  her  that  it  marks  her 
as  all  but  one  with  the  snowdrops  and  wild- 
flowers  she  loved.  Ever  accurate,  and  wishing 
to  make  clear  that  the  term  ballerina  is  not 
used  in  speaking  of  a dancer  who  is  merely 
one  of  the  ballet,  she  unobtrusively  uses  the 
passive  voice:  “I  left  the  Ballet  School  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  shortly  afterwards  was  per- 
mitted to  style  myself  Premiere  Danseuse  which 
is  an  official  title.  . . . Later  I was  granted  the 
title  Ballerina  which  but  four  other  dancers  of 
the  present  time  have  received.”  Here  again, 
a persuasion  of  contrasts:  decisiveness  with 
undogmatic  precision;  strength  of  foot  with 
lightness  of  body;  technical  preficiency  with 
poetic  feeling;  aloofness  and  simplicity  in  one 
who  had  chosen  as  her  art,  that  most  exposed 
form  of  self-expression,  dancing.  It  is  said  that 
“she  proceeded  intelligently,  calmly,  prudent- 
ly” and  that  as  she  stood  on  tip-toe,  the  sole 
of  her  foot  was  “an  absolute  vertical, — ” a 
proof  of  “adequate  training.”  Yet  with  the 
focussed  power,  was  an  elfin  quality  or  sudden- 
ness as  incalculable  as  the  fire  in  a prism, — 
suggested  by  the  darting  descent  to  one  knee, 
in  the  dragon-fly.  “When  she  was  excited  about 
anything,”  Andre  Oliveroff  says,  “she  had  a 
way  of  clenching  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to 
her  mouth,  glancing  sideways  as  though  in 
search  of  a possible  adventure — ” May  not 
this  propensity  to  bewitchment  explain  the  fact 
that  she  found  irksome,  some  of  the  portraits  of 
her  that  others  admire?  and  that  she  would 
try  as  she  entered  the  theatre,  not  to  see  the 
flaunted  simulacrum  of  her  displayed  to  at- 
tract patronage?  Nothing  is  so  striking  as  the 
disparity  between  her  many  likenesses;  and 


nothing  so  eludes  portraiture  as  ecstasy. 

In  dancing  we  have  the  rhythms  of  music 
made  visible  in  space;  also  color  and  design; 
and  if  the  result  is  to  be  more  than  acrobacy, 
— power  of  dramatic  expression.  In  each  re- 
spect Pavlova  was  a creature  apart:  of  slender 
form  and  aerial  buoyancy — as  noted  above — 
with  strength  of  foot,  perfect  technique  which 
it  was  ever  her  study  to  “repair”;  and  inter- 
pretive power  whereby  she  “acted  the  dancing 
and  danced  the  acting.” 

Through  its  harmonized  symmetries,  style 
combines  “the  ability  to  disengage  and  co- 
ordinate elements”;  and  in  her  atittudes  as  in 
the  timing  of  her  steps,  Pavlova  possessed  it. 
Balanced  harmony,  in  her  thinking  and  in  her 
motions,  was  her  very  self.  In  the  brief  ac- 
count of  her  life,  having  begun  with  the  forest, 
she  concludes  with  it:  “The  wind  rustles 
through  the  branches  of  the  fir-trees  in  the 
forest  opposite  my  verandah,  the  forest  through 
which  as  a child  I longed  to  rove.  The  stars 
shine  in  the  evening  gloom.  I have  come  to 
the  end  of  these  few  recollections.” 

So  with  pictorial  symmetry.  In  the  photo- 
graph taken  at  Ivy  House,  of  her  seated  on 
the  grass  beside  the  chair  of  Maestro  Cec- 
chetti  her  teacher  of  dancing,  the  descending 
line  of  the  propped  fore-arm,  of  her  dress  and 
other  hand,  of  ankle  and  foot,  continues  to  the 
grass  with  the  naturalness  of  a streamer  of 
seaweed, — ^an  inevitable  and  stately  serpen- 
tine which  imparts  to  the  seated  figure,  the 
ease  of  a standing  one.  Again,  in  the  photo- 
graph in  which  she  is  seated  on  the  wide  shal- 
low steps  of  a building  in  Italy — her  hands  on 
her  sunshade  which  rests  on  her  lap — the  mid- 
dle finger  and  little  finger  of  each  hand,  higher 
than  the  finger  between,  adhere  to  classic  for- 
mula but  instinctively  and  with  the  resiliently 
spontaneous  curve  of  the  iris-petal. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  idiosyncrasy  of 
Pavlova’s  that  one  hand  should  copy  rather 
than  match  the  other,  as  in  the  Aime  Stevens 
portraits  in  which  the  hands,  holding  a string 
of  jade  and  lifted  as  though  to  feel  the  rain, 
tend  both  in  the  same  direction,  from  left  to 
right  (Pavlova’s  right),  instead  of  diverging 
equilaterally  with  the  oppositeness  of  horns.  In 
Spring  Flowers,  the  right  foot  turning  left,  is 
imitated  by  the  left  foot’s  half-moon  curve  to 
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the  left.  Giselle — hands  reaching  forward,  feet 
(tip-toe)  in  lyrelike  verticals — is  all  of  a piece. 
Everything  move  forward  together,  like  a fish 
leaping  a weir;  the  tiny  butterfly-wings  seen  in 
silhouette,  weighting  the  space  above  the  level 
skirt  that  in  soaring  out,  repeats  the  airy  hori- 
zontal of  the  arms.  And  as  with  the  swan  curves 
of  Giselle,  so  with  the  perfectly  consolidated 
verticals  in  the  Gavotte,  the  Dragon-fly,  and 
the  Death  of  the  Swan.  Balance  is  master. 

Spherical  harmony  of  design  would  be  lack- 
ing were  it  not  for  what  does  not  show, — the 
unremittingly  perfected  technique  that  made 
it  possible.  “The  dancer,”  Pavlova  said,  “must 
practise  her  exercises  every  day.”  She  must  “feel 
so  at  ease  so  far  as  technique  is  concerned  that 
when  on  the  stage  she  need  devote  to  it  not  a 
thought  and  may  concentrate  upon  expression, 
upon  the  feelings  which  must  give  life  to  the 
dances  she  is  performing.”  And  we  see  how  it 
could  have  been  said  of  her,  “it  is  as  though 
some  internal  power  impels  the  arabesque”; 
“even  when  engaged  in  extreme  feats  of  vir- 
tuosity and  bravura,  .she  preserves  spontaneity 
and  ease.”  “I  was  essentially  a lyric  dancer,” 
she  says; — a song  that  was  a dance,  if  we  are 
justified  in  taking  that  meaning  from  the  Pro- 
vencal ballada.  She  did  not  make  the  Italian 
mistake  of  introducing  school  exercises  in  her 
dancing,  “never  was  interested  in  purposeless 
virtuosity,”  and  would  not  had  she  been  able, 
have  cared  to  outtire  circus  virtuosi  who,  sus- 
pended by  teeth  or  wrist,  revolve  in  a spinning 
blur  for  half  an  hour.”  “When  she  danced,” 
Mr.  Beaumont  says,  “the  hands  seemed  delicate 
and  the  fingers  tapering.”  “All  her  dancing  was 
distinguished  by  absence  of  visible  effort.”  “She 
turned  pirouettes  with  an  elegant  ease,  and 
though  she  rarely  did  more  than  two  or  three, 
she  executed  them  with  such  a brio  that  they 
had  the  effect  of  half-a-dozen.” 

“The  stage  is  like  a magnifying-glass.  Every- 
thing tends  toward  exaggeration,”  and  as  in 
music,  sensibility  avoids  misuse  of  the  pedal, 
so  with  Pavlova,  humor,  esprit,  a sense  of  style 
— and  also  a moral  quality — made  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  show  off,  to  be  hard,  to  be 
dull;  the  same  thing  that  in  life  made  her  self- 
controlled  so  that  she  was  not  a prison  to  what 
she  prized;  so  that  her  punishment  for  what 
she  deplored,  was  apartness  from  it.  “Her 


dancing,”  says  Mr.  Beaumont,  quoting  “a 
French  writer,”  was  “ ‘la  danse  de  ioujours, 
dansee  comme  jamais,’ — the  dance  of  everyday 
as  it  was  never  danced  before”;  and  speaking 
of  the  “ Gavotte’  danced  to  ‘The  Glowworm’ 
music,  by  Paul  Lincke,  nothing  could  be  more 
ordinary  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  choreog- 
raphy and  music,  yet  she  made  it  into  a deli- 
cious miniature  of  the  Merveilleuse  period.” 

Although  rhythm  is  the  repetition  of  a sound 
or  effect  at  regulated  intervals,  independence 
of  rhythm  is  essential,  and  Pavlova  never  con- 
tented herself  with  literalities  of  technique; 
her  inventions — the  trill  on  tiptoe,  the  long 
pause  on  tiptoe,  and  the  impulsive  pirouette — 
being,  indeed,  a temperament’s  enlarging  of 
acepted  convention.  “Her  hands  possess  a life 
of  their  own,”  it  was  said,  and  one  notes  in 
the  iris-petal  fingers  in  the  photograph  with 
the  sunshade,  the  independence — that  is  to 
say  the  ultra-apartness — of  the  little  finger  from 
the  fourth;  the  creative  aptitude  for  fantasy, 
in  the  double  curve  of  the  little  finger;  the 
originality  of  the  slightly  squared  finger-ends. 
These  unfettered  qualities  seem  to  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  a similar  freedom  in 
the  dancing  of  Nijinsky,  and  with  the  pliant 
stateliness  of  Greta  Garbo’s  comportment.  One 
recalls,  moreover,  in  connection  with  the  inde- 
pendent fingers,  Pavlova’s  choosing  to  appear 
at  the  Palace  Theatre  in  London  and  at  the 
Hippodrome  in  New  York.  She  indeed  was,  as 
someone  remarked  of  her  with  unconscious  skill, 
“a  teaching.” 

A beautiful  aspect  of  her  independence  was 
what  Lincoln  Kirstein  has  called  the  “openness” 
of  her  dancing,  as  when  we  see  her  in  the 
Gavotte,  advancing  with  the  swirling  grace  of 
a flag  and  the  decorum  of  an  impalla  deer. 
It  recalls  Mr.  Oliveroff’s  saying,  “I  have  some- 
times felt  that  I wauld  rather  see  her  walk  out 
upon  the  stage  to  take  a curtain  call,  than  see 
her  dance  Swan  or  Papillon” ; reanimating  also 
her  own  statement,  “Whatever  a person  does 
or  refrains  from  doing  out  of  fear,  is  bad.” 
Moreover,  Mr.  Beaumont  says,  “As  the  micro- 
phone amplifies  the  slightest  sound,  so  her  least 
movement  held  the  attention  of  the  audience,” 
and  we  can  understand  how  “she  was  never 
so  successful  in  her  ballets  as  in  her  soli  and 
pas  de  deux”-,  how,  “the  ballet  in  being  a com- 
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posite  work,  . . . fell  apart  with  Pavlova  and 
her  partner  executing  soli  or  pas  de  deux;  the 
others  coming  on  at  intervals  when  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  principals  to  rest.” 

Fairyland!  It  may  be  ecstasy  but  it  is  a 
land  of  pathos,  and  although  Pavlova’s  parts 
were  poetry,  they  were  in  most  instances  sym- 
bols of  grief ; — Giselle,  a willis  of  the  moon- 
light who  must  at  dawn  return  underground 
from  the  world  of  light  and  love;  La  Peri, 
Servant  of  the  Pure,  who  “realised  that  yon 
flower  of  life  (the  scarlet  lotus)  was  not  for 
her”;  Crystal  Clear  Spring,  the  Ghost  King’s 
daughter,  who  warned  her  sisters  not  to  open 
the  door  to  the  stranger  and  when  they  dis- 
obeyed and  must  die,  chose  not  to  be  spared 
but  die  with  them;  Esmeralda  the  forsaken 
gipsy  who  must  dance  at  the  festivities  in  honor 
of  her  betrayer;  the  Dying  Rose,  Valse  Triste, 
the  Death  of  the  Swan. 

Does  imagination  care  to  look  upon  a sculp- 
tured, a live,  or  any  demonstrable  fairy  of  the 
moonlight?  What  could  constitute  a greater 
threat  to  illusion  than  a seeming  impersonation 
of  the  quiver  of  the  dragon-fly,  or  be  less  like 
a swan  than  two  little  wings  arising  unbio- 
logically  from  the  waist?  It  would  seem  that 
Pavlova  was  obliged  to  overcome  her  roles; 
and  for  the  most  part  her  costumes,  for  which 
she  needed  an  Omar  Kiam,  whose  sense  of 
structural  continuity  is  jjoetry  and  whose  nov- 
elty is  to  do  without  novelty.  Mordkin’s  gladia- 
torlike torso  might  identify  itself  with  his 
roles,  whereas  Pavlova  was,  theoretically,  ever 
at  a disadvantage.  Is  the  motion-picture  of 
her  Death  of  the  Swan  entirely  becoming  to 
her?  Photographs  of  her  dances  taken  even  at 
the  good  moment  fail,  one  feels,  of  the  eflFect 
she  had  in  life;  and  “those  who  never  saw  her 
dance,  may  ask  what  she  did  that  made  her 
so  wonderful.  It  is  not  so  much  what  she  did,” 
Mr.  Beaumont  says,  “as  how  she  did  it”;  and 
one  suspects  that  she  so  intently  thought  the 
illusion  she  wished  to  create,  that  it  made  her 
illusive — with  hands  and  feet  obeying  imagina- 
tion till  there  was  no  flaw  to  the  eye.  She  had 
power,  moreover,  for  a most  unusual  reason, — 
she  did  not  present  as  valuable,  the  personal- 
ity from  which  she  could  not  escape.  Of  her 
Dying  Swan,  Mr.  Beaumont  says,  “The  emo- 
tion transferred  was  so  over-powering  that  it 
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seemed  a mockery  to  applaud  when  the  dance 
came  to  an  end”  and  this  impression  given,  of 
an  aura  of  holiness  resting  upon  her,  is  cor- 
roborated by  other  observers;  Andre  Leven- 
sohn’s  summary  of  that  dance  and  its  analogy 
with  Giselle  (the  translation  is  here  slightly 
altered),  being  a lament  as  well  as  a descrip- 
tion: “Arms  folded,  on  tip-toe,  she  dreamily 
and  slowly  circles  the  stage.  By  even,  gliding 
motions  of  the  hands,  returning  to  the  back- 
ground whence  she  emerged,  she  seems  to 
strive  toward  the  horizon,  as  though  a moment 
more  and  she  will  fly — exploring  the  confines 
of  space  with  her  soul.  The  tension  gradually 
relaxes  and  she  sinks  to  earth,  arms  waving 
faintly  as  in  pain.  Then  faltering  with  irregu- 
lar steps  toward  the  edge  of  the  stage — leg- 
bones  a-quiver  like  the  strings  of  a harp — by 
one  swift  forward-gliding  motion  of  the  right 
foot  to  earth,  she  sinks  on  the  left  knee, — the 
aerial  creature  struggling  against  earthly  bonds; 
and  there,  transfixed  by  pain,  she  dies.” 

“I  imagine”  ...  “I  dreamed  that  I was  a 
Ballerina  and  spent  my  whole  life  dancing,  like 
a butterfly” ; but  her  dance  of  the  swan  was  a 
rite — arms  resolutely  folded,  crusaderlike,  in  the 
sign  of  the  cross — “the  rhythms  disintegrating” 
symbolically  as  in  Giselle’s  dancing  they  disin- 
tegrated under  madness,  literally  undoing  her 
earthly  joy.  “Pavlova  was  simple,  simple  as  a 
child  is  simple,”  Andre  Oliveroff  tells  us,  “and 
yet  there  was  a great  tenderness  about  her, 
sadder  than  a child’s  and  more  peaceful.”  Why 
should  one  so  innocent,  so  natural,  so  ardent. 


be  sad?  If  “self-control  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  conveying  emotion,”  and  giving  is  giv- 
ing up,  we  still  cannot  feel  that  renunciation 
had  made  Pavlova  sad ; may  it  have  been  that 
for  lives  that  one  loves,  there  are  things  that 
even  love  cannot  do? 

Of  herself  as  she  stood  on  the  balcony  of  her 
hotel  in  Stockolm  she  says,  “I  bowed  from 
time  to  time ; and  suddenly  they  began  to  sing. 
...  I sought  vainly  for  a way  of  expressing  my 
gratitude.  But  even  after  I had  thrown  my 
roses  and  lilies  and  violets  and  lilacs  to  them 
they  seemed  loth  to  withdraw.”  And  “follow- 
ing a brief  season  in  Liege,”  Mr.  Stier  recalls 
Belgium’s  generosity;  “When  we  went  to  settle 
with  the  various  newspapers  in  which  the  per- 
formances had  been  advertised,  to  our  aston- 
ishment, they  refused  to  accept  payment.  ‘Pav- 
lova has  done  so  much  for  the  national  appre- 
ciation of  art,  they  explained,  that  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  accept  money  from  her’.” 

“How  rare  it  is,”  she  said  to  Andre  Oliveroff, 
• — referring  to  certain  members  of  her  company 
— to  find  an  artist  who  combines  passion  with 
intellect,  who  dances  always  with  a mind  and 
body  both  trained,  and  with  a heart  that  is  on 
fire.  Of  the  two,  if  I had  to  say,  I would  al- 
ways choose  the  heart.  But  that  alone  is  not 
enough.  You  must  have  both.”  In  giving  hap- 
piness, she  truly  “had  created  her  crown  of 
glory  and  placed  it  upon  her  brows.”  That 
which  is  able  to  change  the  heart  proves  itself. 
{March  31,  1944) 
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